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LITTLE HUGH AND THE FAIRIES. 

A MIDSUMMER EVE STORY. 

I T happened a long time ago, — so long ago that the very old man who told 
the story could not remember how many years before he was born it 
occurred. It was a long way off too; — away across the Atlantic Ocean, down 
in a ivild and desolate part of England, called Cornwall, where Jack the 
Giant-killer slew the giant of St. Michael’s Mount; where the brave King 
Arthur kept his Round Table, at which the bravest knights in the world sat 
at meals, and where he was slain by his treacherous nephew Mordred; where 
Tom Thumb lived; and where the beautiful land of Lionesse, with all its 
cities and palaces and churches, was swallowed up by the sea, so that fish¬ 
ermen say they can hear the church-bells ringing down in the water when the 
winds are blowing and the waves are tossing. Everywhere there are high 
hills and wide barren moors covered with great rocks, scattered around, some 
people say, by the giants who lived there before they were killed by the val¬ 
iant Jack, thousands of years ago. Long after the giants were dead came 
the Druids, with their white robes and long beards, and wreaths of oak-leaves 
on their heads. They piled the rocks one on the other to make altars, on 
which they built great fires, and burned the people that they killed as sacrifices 
to their savage and terrible heathen gods. The rocks and the altars can be 
sgen now, but the Druids have all been dead long ago, almost as long as the 
giants have been. 

Then came the Fairies, the bright and beautiful little creatures that climbed 
up the dark and gloomy rocks, and hid the blood-stains of the Druids’ sacri¬ 
fices with carpets of delicate green moss. They held nightly revels in the 
moonlight, dancing in a circle, sitting to rest on the mushrooms that grew up 
for their accommodation, and sipping fairy wine from the scented heath- 
blossoms, till the morning breeze rang the Chimes on the blue cuckoo-bells, 
and the Fairies scampered off to their tiny homes in hollow trees and mossy 
caverns in the rocks. Then, too, came the Piskies,* comical little fellows, 
who were always frolicking about, planning mischievous tricks on the lazy 
and untidy, or helping the industrious and neat They swept the floors and 
tidied the rooms of careful housemaids before they awoke, and pinched the 
noses and pricked the toes of idle and slovenly girls and boys whilst they 
slept, running off, laughing all the way, if any one awoke and tried to catch 
them. Sometimes the Piskies would mount men’s horses and gallop about 
all night, until the poor animals were ready to drop with fatigue, when the 
mischievous little fellows would tangle their manes and tails into knots, and 
then leave them at the stable-doors to astonish John the ostler when he came 
to comb them down in the morning. But their greatest delight was to lead 
people astray, especially if the traveller had been stopping too long at the 

* In Devonshire the Piskies are called Pixies, each name being preper in its own locality only. 
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alehouse instead of going straight home like a sober and sensible man. If 
it was dark they would bob along before him with a light, like a lame man 
trudging along with a lantern, until he was led into a thicket, or into a- 
pond, when the roguish Pisky would put out his light and run a^vay, 
laughing heartily at the success of his trick. If it was moonlight the Pisky 
would keep out of sight behind a rock or bank, and call the man by name, 
and so lead him up and down until he was tired. 

Underneath the barren hills, and heath-covered moors, and huge rocks, 
were veins of copper and tin, and at these the Mining Elves were always at 
work, their hammering underground being plainly heard by any one who had 
the right kind of ears and who lay on the earth to listen. Then there were cu¬ 
rious little Goblins, and frightful Hobgoblins, and dreadful Nightmares, and 
a number of other strange creatures, that lived down in Cornwall before the 
rough miners with pick and gad drove the Mining Elves out of the metal 
veins, and the huge swaying arm of the mine epgine waved the Piskies away, 
and the scream of the locomotive stopped the moonlight dance and sent the 
terrified Fairies down, down into their deepest caverns, — so far down into 
the earth that they will never come up again. It was before that terrible 
thing happened to the Fairies that little Hugh Carew had his Midsummer 
Eve adventure. 

Little Hugh Carew lived with his grandmother at the foot of Cam Bre, a 
lofty hill with very steep sides, on which great masses of rock were scattered 
about, so that it was very difficult to get to the top. Little Hugh, as he played 
around his grandmother’s cottage, frequently looked up the steep hill, and 
longed to climb among the gray rocks, sit down on the scented heath, gather 
the beautiful wild-flowers that the older boys told him grew so plentifully 
around the rocks, and stand on the top of the hill and see the wonders that 
were visible. For from its lofty top could be seen the far-off sea on the 
nortli, and the sea on the south, the strange hill of SL Agnes’s Beacon, 
and the far distant peak of St Michael’s Mount, crowned with towers 
and battlemented walls. But tliere were many strange stories about the 
hill of Cam Bre. It was there that the great Demon fought with the Holy 
Men who sailed over from Ireland on millstones to drive him away. They 
tore up huge rocks to throw at each other, and there the rocks lie now, just as 
they fell. The Demon was driven off the hill, but the stories say he is always 
wandering around, seeking to get possession of it again. A wicked giant, 
too, so big that he could step from the top of Cam Bre to the top of St Ag¬ 
nes’s Beacon, miles away, was many thousands of years ago buried alive be¬ 
neath the hill, all but one hand, which still sticks out, turned into stone, near 
the top of the hill. His fingers are longer than the tallest man, so that he 
must have been a giant of mighty size. Sometimes the earth would shake, 
and dismal groans filled the air, as the giant strove in vain to throw off his 
heavy load. So it is no wonder that any little boy who believed these strange 
stories should be afraid to mount the dreadful hilL 

But little Hugh’s grandmother sometimes talked about other strange peo¬ 
ple, who frequently visited the hill, and she told him how on Midsummer 
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Eve night the Fairies, and Piskies, and Elves, and all the curious and beau¬ 
tiful little creatures, swarmed out of the holes in the rocks, and from the 
woods, and had a grand frolic on Cam Bre; and how other strange sights 
could be seen there, — the old Druids coming once more and performing 
their mysterious rites, and the ruined castle on the hill-top sending out 
strange visions. She said, too, that these sights could be seen by any 
one who climbed Cam Bre hill on Midsummer Eve, and who did not speak 
or cry out, whatever might be seen or heard. 

Little Hugh had heard these tales so often, that at length he became very 
anxious to visit Cam Bre on Midsummer Eve, and see the wonders for him¬ 
self. So when the night came he lay in his little cot, and thought the matter 
over; and the more he thought about it, the more anxious he became to go. 
He thought to himself, “The pretty little Fairies will not hurt me, and, who 
knows ? they may give me a piece of fairy gold, or grant me three wishes, or 
turn my ragged clothes into velvet and diamonds. And as for the Piskies, 
I know they are fond of fun and mischief, but they are good-hearted after 
all, and will not hurt a little boy.” The end of his thinking was his getting 
up and dressing himself for the journey. 

He put on his clothes quietly, for he did not want to awake his grand¬ 
mother. The charm against witches and evil spirits which he wore around 
his neck was brought out where he could show it if anything should happen 
to need it, and then he stole softly out of the cottage in his bare feet, putting 
on his shoes after he got outside. 

The moon had not risen when little Hugh set out on his journey, but the 
sky was dotted all over with stars, and some of them were very bright, and 
winked encouragingly as he looked up at them. It was a very pleasant 
night, and it was such a new thing for the little traveller to be out of doors 
so late that he enjoyed it greatly, and went along without a thought of fear. 
He never knew before how wonderfully silent it is at night. His own foot¬ 
steps sounded very plain whenever he stepped off the turf on to the bare 
ground, and the soft breeze, as it strayed among the rocks and through the 
bushes, seemed to be whispering very distinctly in his ears. When he reached 
the foot of the hill he looked back, not certain whether to make the attemjtt 
or not; but the starlight was so deceptive that he could not distinguish the 
way he came, and he was afraid he could not find his way home if he tried; 
so he grasped the charm with one hand, whilst with the other he took hold 
of the rocks and bushes to help himself up hill. 

He had gone but a short distance, when, on going around a huge rock that 
lay in his path, he heard a sort of little cry beneath his foot, and started back 
in affright The tiniest and most comical little fellow that can be imagined 
stood right before him. He was but a few inches high, dressed all in green, 
tvith a neat little red cap on his head, and funny long peak-toed boots on his 
feet The little fellow was very angry, and scolded Hugh fiercely for being 
so careless with his feet; but Hugh, although truly sorry, could only bow 
and express his sorrow by his looks, for if he had spoken all his chance of 
seeing the wonders of Midsummer Eve would have vanished. The Pisky, 
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for it was one of those little creatures, saw that Hugh knew the conse¬ 
quences of speaking to him, and would keep a still tongue, so he nodded to the 
boy and offered to show him the way. On they went, among the rocks, over 
the heath, and through the low bushes, going so fast that Hugh tvas almost 
out of breath trying to keep up with him. At last, after climbing the hill and 
stumbling about among the rocks for a long time, Hugh fell into a pit full of 
brambles, that scratched him so badly that he was ready to cry with pain and 
vexation. As he scrambled out he heard a loud laughing, and saw his 
treacherous guide standing on a rock, with several little fellows like him, 
laughing heartily at his misfortunes. In a moment they all disappeared, but 
he heard their loud laughter ringing in the air, and echoed from rock to rock 
until it died away in the distance. 

Hugh was very tired with his long walk and sat down to rest As he did 
so, he heard a knocking noise in the ground beneath him, and lay down 
with his ear close to the ground to listen. There it was, plain enough, the 
regular knock, knock, knock of the miner’s pick, with now and then a rum¬ 
ble as of the fall of the loosened rock. Presently the noise stopped, and he 
heard a voice under the earth say, “ Stop p'ork, for the Bael-fire will be lit on 
the hill soon, and we must obey the Midsummer Eve summons.” 

Then another voice replied, “ We must leave a guard to watch our work, 
or the thievish mortals will find our treasures of tin and copper, and carry 
them off.” 

Hugh jumped to his feet, for he thought it was time to be going, or he 
should lose the sights on the hill. But whilst he had been resting it had 
been growing darker, for a black dragon of a cloud had rushed up the sky 
and swallowed the stars, one by one, until none were left. The wind no 
longer whispered softly, but moaned and wailed as if in pain. Strange crea¬ 
tures rustled by, all going up the hill. Jack-a-Lantems went dancing along 
with their lamps of pale blue fire, and dark shadows whizzed past him 
through the air. Hugh began to be afraid ; but there was no chance to turn 
back, so he followed the light and noises, and began to climb the hilL 

From miles and miles away across the wide deserts of moors, and over 
the barren hills, came the roaring of the giant Tregeagle, who was toiling at 
his endless task of emptying the water of Dosmery Pool with a limpet shell, 
and tying up the beach sand into bundles. He had hoped for a holiday on 
Midsummer Eve, but the mighty spirit that governed him gave him no 
rest. Hugh shuddered to hear his cries, and turned to look in the direction 
of the sound, when he saw a fearful sight The terrible Black Hunts¬ 
man and his demon dogs were flying through the air, the dogs barking 
furiously, the black horse breathing fire from its nostrils, and the eyes of the 
Huntsman flashing lightnings. They were in full chase after sinful souls that 
might be abroad, and travelled with the speed of the whirlwind. They came 
flying down towards Hugh, but he grasped the charm that hung around his 
neck, and held it up towards the fiendish pack, whidh suddenly whirled 
around with terrible howls and rushed up the hill. 

Hugh was now very much frightened, and his knees knocked together; but 
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just then the moon lifted its great round, good-humored face above the dis¬ 
tant hills, and smiled so pleasantly upon the little traveller that he gathered 
courage, and once more set out upon his journey. 

Then came a flash of light from the hill-top, and suddenly the whole 
mount was lit up with the ruddy glare of the Bael-fire, which for thousands 
of years had burned on every Midsummer Eve on Cam Bre. Then on St. 
Agnes’s Beacon, and on the far off St. Michael’s Mount, flashed up the an¬ 
swering fires. The old castle on Cam Bre, that was built ages and ages ago, 
and had long fallen into ruin, was lit up by the red fire, and strange sliapes 
passed in and out of its walls and among the huge rocks on which the castle 
was built 

Then the moon climbed up the sky, and the black dragon cloud was driven 
away out of sight, and the merry little stars’played at hide and seek among 
the fleecy clouds, that were scattered over the sky like beautiful white sheep 
on a broad field. The lights and shadows went dancing about over the hill, 
and among them went Hugh, still climbing to the top. Piskies ran along 
the path before him ; Fairies peeped up shyly from banks of flowers ; Gob¬ 
lins grinned at him from behind rocks ; Hobgoblins with horrible grimaces 
endeavored to frighten him from the path; Elves pulled his hair and hung on 
to his jacket to keep him back ; and strong Brownies piled up big stones to 
stop his progess ; but he kept straight on towards the old castle and the big 
fire until he was close to the top itself. The great strong hand, as he passed 
it, clutched at him, and the whole hill trembled with the struggle of the 
buried giant to free himself; but he was fixed down too tightly, and Hugh 
passed on in safety. 

The top of Cam Bre hill is a long ridge, at one end of which is the old 
ruined castle, and at the other end a smooth spot, with a short green turf, on 
which was a fairy ring plainly marked by the fairy feet that for thousands of 
years had danced there every Midsummer Eve. The great Bael-fire was 
about half-way between the castle and the fairy ring, and between the fire 
and the fairy ring was a big rock, behind which Hugh crept that he might 
see without ^eing seen. He had recovered from his fright, for he knew the 
charm around his neck secured him from harm, and all would go well unless 
he spoke, which he determined not to do. 

It was a strange scene that little Hugh saw; one that few people have 
looked on, and which no one now living has seen, for since the steam giant 
has come upon earth to work mighty machines, drag long trains of carriages 
full of people and goods up and down the world, and push vessels about on 
the water without caring for wind or tide, the inhabitants of fairy-land have 
all disappeared, and taken fairy-land along with them, so that Our Young 
Folks can only get a peep at it now and then through a story or a picture. 
But when little Hugh took his Midsummer Eve walk, it was ever so long 
ago, and the steam giant had not awakened from the long sleep into which 
he had fallen after the'world was made, so that the Fairies and other strange 
creatures could have their mysterious meetings on Midsummer Eve, as they 
bad done for ages and ages. 
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And now they came trooping up the hill, and gathering in a crowd on the 
top; —delicate little Fairy ladies, in short skirts and thin gauzy veils ; hand¬ 
some Fairy men, no taller than your band, dressed in splendid clothes, made 
of rose-leaves, and violets, and cuckoo-bells; lively little Kskies, in their grass- 
green suit and bright red caps; funny Goblins, with big mouths and odd little 
trvinkling eyes jVgly Hobgoblins, going about making frightful faces at each 
other and every one that they passed ; Jack-a-Lanterns, dancing around with 
their lights, and offering to show every one the wonders of the hill; and big, 
clumsy, good-natured Brownies, always ready to do hard work for pleasant 
people, or to torment those who were ill-tempered and cross. They were 
like a great crowd of people who had turned out to a big festival, or to see a 
grand procession, and were waiting for the show to begin. There was much 
confusion, and scouts kept running to the edge of the hill to look down, and 
coming back to report that the expected visitors had not arrived. King 
Oberon, the Fairy monarch, and Queen Mab, his wife, who governed Dream¬ 
land in her own right, still delayed, and there was much anxiety, because 
the festival could not go on without their presence, and the Fairies and their 
brethren were afraid that, unless their Majesties arrived soon, the Spirits 
of Darkness would get possession of the hill and break up the Fairies’ fes¬ 
tival. 

By and by, after diey had waited a long time, and were getting very un¬ 
easy, the heavy stroke of a bell could be heard ringing wonderfully loud 
through the air. It was impossible to tell where the sound came from, for 
there were no bells for miles and miles from the hill, and yet it sounded as 
if an immense bell was struck close by. Hugh knew it must be the first 
stroke of midnight. At its sound, die Fairies, and Piskies, and all the rest, 
ran in a great fright for shelter into the holes, and behind the rocks. At 
that moment a great black cloud dropped over the sky like a thick curtain, 
and the big round moon, and the twinkling stars, and the white fleecy clouds, 
were all shut out of sight together. The great Bael-fire leaped up all the 
brighter, and made the top of the hill, and the old ruined castle, and the big 
rock behind which Hugh was hiding, as red as the fire itself; but all around 
the darkness closed in like a great black wall. The air was full of strange 
sounds, moanings, and wailings, and pitiful shrieks. Hugh was terribly 
frightened. He clutched the charm around his neck, and would have cried 
out, but that he was afraid something terrible would happen if he made a 
noise. 

The bell struck a second time. The great flames leaped higher, and lit 
up the old castle with a very bright light, and out of the arched doorway 
came a procession of Druids, in long white robes, with garlands of oak- 
leaves around their heads, and their white beards reaching to their waists. 
They carried little branches of the sacred mistletoe in their hands, and they 
passed around the fire several times, singing a low and sad hymn. When 
the third stroke of the bell sounded, they disappeared in the darkness, and 
from the other side came up a crowd of savage-looking people, with a few 
skins wrapped around them, and the naked parts of their bodies stmned blue. 
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They passed silently through tlie fire, driving their oxen and horses before 
them through the flames, as tlie people used to do in that country, many 
ages ago, to preserve them from the evil spirits. At each stroke of the bell 
different figures came out from the old castle, and went around or through 
the fire before disappearing in the darkness. At last the eleventh blow was 
struck, and then was the most fearful time of all. The fire died down and 
burned ghastly blue. The air was full of shrieks and cries, and from out tlie 
thick darkness the terrible Black Huntsman and his demon hounds rushed 
furiously in and galloped around the fire, lightnings flashing from their eyes. 
From far-off Dosmery Pool came with wonderful clearness the fearful cries 
of the giant Tregeagle, who was unable to accomplish his work in time to 
prevent another year of punishment. The mighty giant who lay under Cam 
Bre hill writhed and struggled to free himself, but failed to shake off the 
mountain that crushed his breast 

The twelfth stroke sounded. In an instant all was changed. The terrible 
noises ceased, the mount became still, the black cloud vanished, and the 
moon and stars shone brightly out The Black Huntsman and his demon 
dogs flew down the hill at a tremendous pace. The Fairies, and Piskies, 
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and Goblins, and Brownies all came out of their hiding-places and shouted 
with joy, for, riding down the path of a moonbeam, in a fairy chariot drawn 
by milk-white moths, came King Oberon and Queen Mab, to preside over 
the fairy festival. The Bael-fire was out by this time, and the strong Brown¬ 
ies gathered up the embers and threw them over the hill. Then they made 
brooms of the lieath, and swept the ashes away, so that Queen Mab and the 
ladies of her train should not soil their white slippers. The Jack-a-Lanterns 
put out their lights, for now the moon was shining as bright as day, and they 
went dancing around as masters of the ceremonies, preparing everything for 
the grand ball. 

At last all was ready. King Oberon and Queen Mab led off the dance, and 
all the other Fairies and Piskies danced in a circle around them, to the mu¬ 
sic of five hundred grasshoppers, specially engaged for the occasion. Whilst 
the dance was going on the Brownies were getting the tables ready for the 
banquet, and the Goblins and Hobgoblins were cooking the supper. As 
soon as it was prepared, a Jack-a-Lantern announced the fact, and all the gay 
party sat down around the mushroom tables, and commenced eating and 
drinking from the daintiest little dishes and cups that ever were seen. Lit¬ 
tle Hugh was so interested and delighted at what was going on that he for¬ 
got to keep himself hid, and he was seen by the King, who sent a Pisky to 
find out who the daring intruder was. Now the Pisky that was sent on this 
errand was the same one who had guided Hugh into the bramble-pit, and he 
at once told King Oberon the story, who laughed so heartily that the little 
tears stood in his eyes. The king told Hugh to come forward, which he 
did, stepping very carefully for fear he should tread on some of the little 
folks. Queen Mab, taking a golden goblet from the table, filled it with fairy 
wine and handed it to Hugh, telling him to drink it He obeyed, and such 
delicious drink he had never tasted in his life. It seemed to go all through 
his body, making him feel quite happy. King Oberon filled another goblet, 
and asked Hugh if he woula drink with him. Hugh, who thought he could 
never have enough of such delicious drink, took the goblet in his hand, and 
said, “ 1 will, your Majesty.” 

He had spoken ! 

In an instant he staggered back as if some one had struck him in the face, 
and then all was darkness. Mocking laughter rang in his ears as he became 
insensible and sank to the earth, still grasping the golden goblet 

When the sun rose in the morning, Hugh’s grandmother rose too, and 
called Hugh to get up. He did not answer, and on looking into his bed she 
found he was not there. “ What has taken little Sleepy-head out of bed 
so early this morning, I wonder,” said she. “ I generally have to call him 
half a dozen times before he will get up, and now he is up before me ! ” 

She went to the door to see what sort of weather it was, and there was 
Hugh, fast asleep on the step ! She awoke him, when he stared around in 
great surprise, and asked where the Fairies had gone. His grandmother 
laughed at him when he told all the story of his night’s adventures, and 
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told him he had been dreaming, and had walked in his sleep. At this Hugh 
was indignant, saying he knew it was all true, and to prove it he still had 
the gold goblet that King Oberon had handed him. He held it out for his 
grandmother to see, — when, after all, it was only a golden-cup flower, filled 
with dew! 

Now, what do you think, — did little Hugh dream his wonderful adventures 
or not i 

J. H. A Bone. 
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